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Italy, at least, the pronunciation of that name 
wavered throughout the eleventh century between 
Tmstayn and Tristayn, with the balance inclining 
towards the former. Since Peter the Deacon calls 
the last one of the family he mentions Tmstayn, 
and since he is speaking of a contemporary (the 
date is of 1122), we may well believe that this pro- 
nunciation had become the established one. This 
view would be fortified by the testimony of other 
records, alluded to by the editor of Pertz. 10 Now 
some twenty years ago or more Ferdinand Lot made 
the suggestion that the French poems on Tristan 
give that form only because of a fancied etymology 
with the adjective triste. This idea of Lot' s re- 
ceives its first confirmation from Amatus, Leo and 
especially from Peter the Deacon. 11 

Still the presence of one (or two) Norman 
knights named Tristan before the middle of the 
eleventh century may not mean any more than 
that fact. The Normans knew the name, had 
known it since 1000 at the latest. They may 
have known nothing of the legend. It is probable 
that the name came to them through an intermar- 
riage with some Breton in the tenth century, and 
as an isolated instance. Or the ancestor who gave 
the name may have crossed the Channel directly 
from Wales or Cornwall, without passing through 
Armorican territory. That is, a Northern Celt 
bearing a Celtic name would have emigrated to 
Normandy and have founded a family there. He 
may have brought the legend with him and he 
may not. And in the case of an intermarriage 
with a Breton, the legend may have gone with 
the name, and it may not. Amatus and Leo 
tell us that the Normans knew the name two 
generations at least before they conquered Eng- 
land. As to the story, they are silent. 



F. M. Warren. 



Yale University. 



10 See note 8 above. 

11 That Trostm/re (Drostcm) and Tristan are the same 
word was established by H. Zimmer, in Zeitsehriftfurfran- 
zosiche Sprache unci Literatur, xm, pp. 58 ff. ; cf. Bedier, 
Roman de Tristan, vol. II, pp. 106 ff. Did Chretien de 
Troyes take advantage of the two pronunciations to create 
beside the hero Tristan (Erec 1248) another Tristan, "qui 
onque3 ne rist" {Erec 1713), or had popular etymology 
not yet completed its task, so that the sorrowful Tristan, 
begotten by the misfortunes of the Celtic Tristan, still 
enjoyed a shadowy existence, apart from his progenitor 1 



THE FIRST FOLIO OF SHAKESPEARE, 

AND THE NEW ENGLISH 

DICTIONARY. 

The First Folio edition of Shakespeare's Plays 
is, as Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps has said, the most 
interesting and valuable book in the whole range 
of English literature. It is the sole authority for 
twenty of the plays, and for the rest is still 
regarded by critics as, in the main, the most 
authentic text, the nearest approach, in spite of 
errors and imperfections, to what Shakespeare 
actually wrote. The editors, John Heminge and 
Henry Condell, were Shakespeare's friends and 
fellow-actors, whose names appear along with his 
in the printed list of actors. The Dedication, 
addrest ' ' to William Earle of Pembroke and Philip 
Earle of Montgomery," is in the obsequious style 
of the time, which continued in vogue until 1755, 
Avhen Dr. Johnson by his famous letter to the 
Earl of Chesterfield, on the publication of his dic- 
tionary, gave the death-blow to patronage. Here 
is a sample of ' ' The Epistle Dedicatorie " : ' ' For, 
when we valew the places your H. H. (High- 
nesses) sustaine, we cannot but know their dig- 
nity greater, then to descend to the reading of 
these trifles ; and, while we name them trifles, we 
have depriv'd our selves of the defence of our 
Dedication." In their address "To the great 
Variety of Readers ' ' the editors say : 

' ' It had bene a thing, we confesse, worthie to 
have bene wished, that the Author himselfe had 
liv'd to have set forth, and overseen his owne 
writings ; But since it hath bin ordain' d other- 
wise, and he by death departed from that right, 
we pray you do not envie his Friends, the office 
of their care, and paine, to have collected and 
publish' d them ; and so to have publish' d them, 
as where (before) you were abus'd with diverse 
stolne, and surreptitious copies, maimed, and de- 
formed by the frauds and stealthes of injurious 
impostors, that expos' d them ; even those, are 
now offer' d to your view cur'd, and perfect of 
their limbes ; and all the rest, absolute in their 
numbers, as he conceived them. Who, as he was 
a happie imitator of Nature, was a most gentle 
expresser of it. His mind and hand went to- 
gether : and what he thought, he uttered with 
that easinesse, that wee have scarse received from 
him a blot in his papers." 
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This would seem to imply that the plays in 
the First Folio were printed from Shakespeare's 
original manuscripts. It may possibly be true 
of some of the author's latest productions, such 
as The Tempest, tho Sidney Lee is of the opinion 
that the whole volume was printed from the acting 
versions in the possession of the manager of the 
company with which Shakespeare had been asso- 
ciated, and thinks it doubtful that any play was 
printed exactly as it came from his pen. 

Halliwell-Phillipps names the plays in the First 
Folio, including Hamlet, Lear, Othello, and others, 
that were edited from stage copies, ' ' playhouse 
transcripts." Mr. Churton Collins, in his recent 
Studies in Shakespeare, speaking of the manuer in 
which the editors of the First Folio did their 
work, declares that Hunter scarcely exaggerated 
when he said that, in the whole annals of typog- 
raphy, there is no record of any book of import- 
ance having been dismissed from the press with 
less care and attention. Professor Dowden says, 
in his edition of Hamlet, it is unquestionable that 
the copy for the Quarto of 1603 — and there is 
much evidence that the same thing may be said 
of later Quartos — was surreptitiously obtained by 
a short-hand writer who, according to a practice 
of the time, was employed to take notes during a 
theatrical performance. 

With these preliminary remarks, I now proceed 
upon a comparison of the text of the Quartos with 
that of the First Folio, to point out (1) errors 
found in the First Folio text of Hamlet, which 
seem to be due to the failure of the short-hand 
writer to understand clearly what he heard, and 
(2) errors due to the incompetence or carelessness 
of copyists ; in other words, errors of the ear, and 
errors of the eye. The following passages will 
illustrate some of the errors of the short-hand 
writer : 

"And a most instant Tetter bak'd about, 
Most Lazar-like, with vile and loathsome crust, 
All my smooth Body." (i, 5, 76.) 

All the Quartos have bark'd, which is, of course, 
the right word here. The mistake is easily ac- 
counted for when we recall that the sound of a in 
bake was the same as in bark (see Ellis's Early 
English Pronunciation), and there is "much 
reason to suspect," according to Ellis, " a use of 



vocal r similar to that now in vogue" (p. 974), 
but he admits there is no positive authority for 
such a conclusion. 

A similar error occurs in II, 1, 68 : 

"Your bait of falshood, takes this Cape of 
truth," where the Quartos have carp ; and 
another in in, 4, 190 : 

"That I essentially am not in madnesse, 
But made in craft." 

The Quartos and later Folios have mad. And 
again in u, 2, 220 : 

"And that they have a plentifull loche of 
Wit, together with weake Hammes." 

where the Quartos have lack and most weak. Com- 
pare with these Hamlet's pun in mousetrap (trop) 
and tropically. "Sallied flesh" of Quartos 1, 2, 
for solid of the Folio. "No fairy takes " of the 
Quartos, where the Folio has talks, horrors (har- 
rows) and totters (tatters) of Q. 1, and so forth. 
Other errors of the ear due to similarity of 
sound are seen in the following passages : 

" No, let the Candied tongue, like absurd pompe, 
And crooke the pregnant Hindges of the knee." 

(m, 2, 64.) 

The Quartos have ' ' tongue lick " with which 
like coincided in sound (see Vietor's Shakespeare' s 
Pronunciation). 

"With thoughts beyond thee; reaches of our Soules." 

(i, 4, 39. ) 

where all the Quartos have ' ' the reaches. ' ' 

" Madam, it so fell out, that certain Players 
We ore-wrought on the way." (in, 1, 20.) 

The Quartos have raught, the old preterite of 
reach ; o'erraught meaning overtook. 

"The censure of the which One, must in your allowance 
dreway a whole Theater of Others " (in, 2, 28). 

for o'erweigh of the Quartos. This, however, 
may be a variant spelling. 

"Your fat King, and your leane Begger is but variable 
service to dishes, but to one Table" (iv, 3, 30). 

The Quartos read : ' ' variable service, two dishes, 
but to one table." 
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"I have bin sixteeene heere, man and Boy thirty yeares" 

(v, 1, 163). 

for "sexton" of the Quartos. 

" I hare some rites of memory in this kingdome " 

(v, 2, 387). 

for "rights" of the Quartos. 

" In few, Ophelia, 
Doe not beleeve his vowes ; for they are Breakers, 
Not of the eye, which their Investments show" 

(1,3,133). 

The Quartos have that dye (die). This, most 
likely, was caught by the ear of the short-hand 
writer as that eye, which in copying he changed 
to the eye. That dye is the right word will be 
shown later on where the whole passage is ex- 
plained in the light of the New English Dictionary. 

" I hold my dutie as I hold my Soule, 
Both to my God, one to my gracious King " 

(ii, 2, 52). 

All the Quartos have and, which, of course, is the 
right reading. Dr. Furness, in the Variorum, 
makes this comment : " Dyce truly says that the 
attempts to explain the error, one, of the Folio 
have proved unsuccessful. ' ' I venture to offer an 
explanation. The Elizabethan pronunciation of 
one, without the initial sound of w, might easily 
be mistaken for and, in which the d would be 
silent before to [an(d) to], leaving ««(d) equal 
to <wi(e). Compare the Elizabethan similarity of 
sound also in the preposition on, as in "fell on 
sleep" (Bible, A. V. 1611), and an, as in "to 
stand an end" (Hamlet, i, 5, 24). Something 
like this old sound of one still survives in the 
speech of the illiterate, as in " young uns ' ' 
(young ones) and "you uns" (you ones), Mid- 
dle English, ye ons. 

The mistakes of copyists and printers, mistakes 
of the eye, may be seen in the following examples 
selected out of a large number : 

" The first rowe of the Pons Chanson " (n, 2, 447). 

where the Quartos have pious, except the First, 
which has "godly ballet." 

And in the same speech : ' ' Thy face is valiant, ' ' 
where the Quartos have valanced. 

" ISfow is he to take Geuttes" (n, 2, 482). 

for total gules (one red) of the Quartos. 



"But who, O who, had seen the inobled Queen " 

(ii, 2, 525). 

for mobled of the Quartos. 

'"Tis too much prov'd, that with Devotions visage, 
And pious Action, we do surge o're 
The divell himself e" (in, 1, 54). 

The reading of the Quartos is sugar, which is, of 
course, what Shakespeare wrote. 

"I have heard of your pratlings too well enough. 
God has given you one pace, and you make your selfe 
another" (m, 1, 153), 

for paintings and face of the Quartos. 

' ' That neyther having the accent of Christians, nor the 
gate of Christian, Pagan, or Norman" (in, 2, 33). 

Quartos : nor man. 

" Fixt on the Somnet of the highest Mount" (in, 3, 21 ), 

with which compare 

' ' What if it tempt you toward the Floud my Lord ? 
Or to the dreadful Sonnet of the Clifie" (i, 4, 57). 

Rowe's emendation of summit in both places has 
been accepted by all later editors. For the very 
common practice of representing the u sound by 
o, before m and n, compare woman, son, wont, etc. 

"And like the kinde Life-rend' ring Politician" 

(iv, 5, 153). 

a curious mistake for pelican of the Quartos and 
later Folios. 

"A very ribaud in the cap of youth" (iv, 7, 85), 

for riband of the Quartos. 

" To keepe my name ungorg'd" (v, 2, 205), 

for ungored of the Quartos. 

"And where 'tis so, th' Offenders scourge is weigh' d 
But neerer the offence" (iv, 3, 8). 

All the Quartos have never. 

"And there isPaeoncies, that's for Thoughts" (iv, 5, 185) 

for pansies of the Quartos. A common spelling 
of the word was paunces, as in the Faerie Queen, 
and so the mistake was not so wide of the mark 
as it seems. 

Words are sometimes left out that are necessary 
to the sense or the metre : ' ' and there is a kinde 
confession in your lookes " (n, 2, 309). Quartos : 
"kind of confession." 
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"But thou wouldest not thinke how all heere about my 
heart " (v, 2, 163). 

Quartos : " How ill all's heere about my heart." 

Most careless of all are the errors arising from 
the confusion of long s with / : 

''A Villaine killes my Father, and for that I his foule 
Sonne, do this Villaine send to heaven" (in, 3, 84). 

The reading of the Quartos is sole son. Other 
examples are : " But sost " (v, 1, 216), for soft ; 
"to speake sellingly of him" (v, 2, 116), for 
feelingly. Inexcusable negligence is seen also in 
the following: "like most" (n, 2, 379), for 
most like; "his Mother Clossets" (iv, 1, 38), 
for his mother's closet ; " That drop of blood, that 
calmes," for that's calm. 

Similar examples of errors of all kinds might 
easily be multiplied, but these must suffice. The 
first four Quartos of Hamlet appeared in the 
following order : First (1603), Second (1604), 
Third (1605), Fourth (1611), and later a Fifth, 
undated. The question, why the First Folio 
Hamlet was printed by the editors from a text 
notably inferior to that of the Quartos, with the 
exception of the First, remains unanswered. 

The First Folio is now being reprinted under 
the editorship of Miss Charlotte Porter and Miss 
Helen Clarke, the editors of Poet Lore. The 
publishers are Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New 
York. Nearly a dozen of the plays have already 
appeared. In this paper I shall confine my re- 
marks to one of the later issues, Hamlet, which I 
have carefully examined. The least satisfactory 
part of the editorial work appears in "Literary 
Illustrations," in the interpretation of obscure or 
doubtful passages, where old blunders are repeated 
with amazing credulity, without one ray of light 
from the New English Dictionary. Now in the 
matter of interpretation which hinges upon the 
meaning of words in Elizabethan English, the 
scholarship of no one critic, however learned, can 
safely be set above the combined scholarship of 
the makers of this dictionary, the greatest work 
ever attempted in English philology. Hamlet's 
first speech is a play upon words : ' 'A little more 
then kin, and less then kinde. ' ' The note on this 
is as follows : "More than uncle, less than child. 
The elder and the younger Booth and Forrest 



showed in the suspicious and ironical tone of this 
retort upon the king's venturing to call him ' son ' 
the peculiar double use of kinde in the sense of 
' child ' and ' kindness. ' According to Kate 
Field, Fechter started at the king's my Sonne. 
Wilson Barnett pronounced the word kinde with 
a short ' i ' as in the German word for child, as 
it is still also pronounced in this sense in the 
provinces of England. The proverbial sense of 
kindness, here grimly punned on, is exemplified, 
also, in Lyly's ' Mother Bombie ' (1594), quoted 
by Steevens : ' the greater the kindred is, the less 
the kindness must be'; and ' Gorboduc (1561): 
'In kinde a father, but not kindelynesse.' Ac- 
cording to report, the elder Booth sobbed audibly 
at the king's words, and made this answer with 
extreme bitterness." 

It would be interesting to know what authority 
there is for the statement that kind is used in the 
sense of child in the provinces of England. What 
provinces ? There is no hint in the New English 
Dictionary or in Wright's English Dialect Dic- 
tionary that the word was ever so used. It was 
one of the wildest vagaries of Dr. Johnson that 
Shakespeare used here the German word Kind 
for child. Kind is etymologically allied to kin, 
and there is good authority for the statement that 
the vowel sound of the two words was similar, 
that is, kind had its older sound rhyming with 
wmd(n). 1 With "more than kin" compare 
"uncle-father" (n, 5, 405), and with "less 
than kind," "lecherous, kindless villain" (n, 
2, 604). The perfection of Shakespeare's lan- 
guage is due, in a large measure, to the necessity 
of making it level to the comprehension of the 
general public, of little or no education, who made 
up mainly his audiences, and that he should have 
here used the German word for child, even if he 
himself were acquainted with it, is inconceivable. 
This side remark of Hamlet's is, I take it, a 
reflection on Claudius. 

1 See Ellis's Early English Pronunciation, Part I, (page 
116): "Ben Jonson (1640), like Bullokar (1580), en- 
tirely ignores the diphthongal character of long i." And 
page 277 : "Through the kindness of several gentlemen 
I am enabled to say that in South Shields, Kendal, West- 
moreland, and Cumberland generally, and parts of Lan- 
cashire, the short vowel (i) is still heard in the words 
bind, blind a, behind, hinder a, hindmost, find, grind, 
wind v.' ' 
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" In few, Ophelia, 
Doe not beleeve his vows ; for they are Broakers, 
Not of the eye, which their Investments show ; 
But mere implorators of unholy Sutes, 
Breathing like sanctified and pious bonds, 
The better to beguile" (i, 3, 137). 

Here is the note on this passage : 

"Hamlet's vows, says Polonius, are not like 
brokers who show their investments and put their 
money out before the eye, but like pleaders of 
crafty lawsuits who breathe out pious phrases like 
the religious formulas of their legal papers, the 
better to beguile. ' In the name of God, Amen,' 
was the common opening form of bonds. The. 
figure is in the same vein as that already made by 
Polonius in his contrast between true pay in star- 
ling coin and lenders, or mere promises to pay." 

The N. E. D., under Broker gives : 

"4. A go-between or intermediary in love af- 
fairs . . . Also a procurer, pimp, bawd ; a pander 
generally." Under Investment: "1. The act 
of putting clothes or vestments on ; clothing ; 
robes, vestments." The passage above is quoted, 
and another from II Hen. iv, 4, 1 : 

"You Lord Archbishop, 
Whose white Investments figure innocence." 

Bonds is, presumably, for marriage bonds, as 
elsewhere. 

The note on mortall coile (in, 1, 76) is as 
follows : 

" That which winds us around, but is separable 
from us and subject to decay. It is necessarily 
conceived of as an incasing series of external 
spiral rings, i. e., exactly the word used, coil, the 
noun, derived from the old French verb coillir, 
in its primary sense, to wind cylindrically, as a 
rope, a grape-tendril, or a snake, with its figur- 
ative suggestions of the serpent's coil and the skin 
it writhes from and shufHes off, like the encase- 
ment on all sides encircling and harassing the 
permanent inward being. So in Mer. of Ven., 
V, 1, 73-5, the muddy vesture of decay Doth 
grossly close in the harmonie that is in immortall 
soules. ' ' 

Under coil, 11 the N. E. D. gives : "Mortal coil : 
The bustle or turmoil of this mortal life. A 
Shakespearian expression which has become a 



current phrase." Compare Scott's Lord of the 

Isles : 

" Where rest from mortal coil the mighty of the Isles." 

" Of unknown origin " (N. E. D.~). 

"And (an) anchors cheere in prison be my 
scope" (in, 2, 238) — bracketed, with the line 
preceding, because not in the original Folio — is 
explained as "Anchorite's fare," a possible inter- 
pretation, but the N. E. D., under Anchor, gives 
cheere = chair, which suits well with scope. Com- 
pare also Bishop Hall's Satires (iv, 2, 103): 

" Sit sea ven yeares pining in an anchores cheyre." 

The meaning, then, is "an anchoret's chair." 

Strangely enough, errors both of ear and eye, 
already pointed out in this paper, are gravely 
treated as genuine and accepted text : — ' ' Pons 
Chanson : Literally, a bridge song, ponts neufs 
being the phrase (see Larousse ' Nouveau Dic- 
tionaire de la Langue Frangaise') for popular 
songs on a familiar air, such as were sold in Paris 
on the bridge called the Pont Neuf. ' ' 

" To take Guelles : 'Gules,' the term used in 
heraldry for red, meaning here blood-smeared. 
Possibly ' total, ' adopted from the Quartos in the 
modernized text, may be a repetition of a mis- 
print taken from the blundering Quarto of 1603, 
which also prints totall, and to take may be what 
the poet meant ; that is, Pyrrhus, whose Sable 
Armes were Blacke as his purpose, is to take blood- 
red or gules for his colors now, a Heraldry more 
dismall, instead of black. " 

" inobled : The word mobled, adopted from the 
Quartos (including the untrustworthy 1 Q. ) and 
given in the modernized text, labors under the 
disadvantage of meaning something definite, i. e. , 
veiled or wrapped up, as appears from the use of 
the word in Sandys' s ' Tra veils': ' Turkish wo- 
mens heads and faces are so mobled in fine linnen 
that no more is seen of them then their eyes.' 
Hence the wonder of Hamlet is not called for and 
the approval of Polonius has no point, if mobled 
be substituted, and that might be the reason why 
the words of Polonius are left out in the Quartos 
(including 1 Q.). Inobled suggests 'un-nobled' 
or degraded in mien with enough uncertainty to 
make Hamlet wonder and Polonius approve al- 
though out of sheer emptiness, and to atone for 
his recent critical error (1, 521)." 
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"Norman: Turhe is substituted in 1 Q. Man 
in 2 Q. seems pointless. The Northman or Nor- 
man of the Middle Ages, the next door neighbor 
of the Dane, might well seem to Hamlet to belong 
to a third class, if not Christianized, yet not a 
pagan, in the sense of belonging neither to the 
time before Christ nor to the Greek or Roman 
world." 

"joule : To accuse himself as a foule son for 
such unfair requital of his father's murder is 
much more to the point here than to assert that 
he is a sole son." 

I have reserved for the last the comments on 
the long speech of twenty lines immediately pre- 
ceding the famous ' ' dram of eale ' ' crux, not in 
the original Folio, but inserted here from the 
Quartos, and hence bracketed : 

" So of t it chaunces in particuler men, 
That for some vicious mole of nature in them 
As in their birth wherein they are not guilty, 

that these men 
Carrying I say the stamp of one defect 
Being Natures livery, or Fortunes starre, 
His (their) vertues els be they as pure as grace, 
As infinite as man may undergoe, 
Shall in the general censure take corruption 
From that particuler fault : the dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 
To his owne scandle." 

The editor's comments are : 

"Natures livery, or Fortunes Starre : That is, 
men of virtue clothed in the uniform or livery of 
the race they are born into, who are, for example, 
born Danes, or fated by their star to be classed as 
Danes, are in the judgment of the world all blem- 
ished by this one defect, falling upon them in gen- 
eral by Nature or Fortune, not by their own char- 
acters as individuals." 

Can "Natures livery" mean anything more 
than heredity ? And in the plain prose of the 
present day would not ' ' heredity or environ- 
ment ' ' cover the meaning of the more poetic 
"Nature's livery or Fortune's star?" 

"dram of eale . . . of a doubt : Meaning the 
dram of eale (evil or reproach) doth (doeth or 
effecteth) the substance (substantialness or essen- 
tialness) of a doubt to all the noble (all those who 
are noble, or all that which is noble)." 

" his owne scandle : His refers to the noble, and 



may be equivalent to ' its,' the masculine form of 
the possessive pronoun being applied to the sub- 
ject, whether masculine or not, before the im- 
personal possessive ' its ' grew into common use. 
Oivne scandle conveys the sense not only of slander 
because of this particular fault, but also abhor- 
rence of it, scandalization at it. ' ' 

With this compare Professor Dowden's lucid 
interpretation in his recent edition of Hamlet : 
" the dram of eale (evil) Doth all the noble sub- 
stance of (out of) a (mere) doubt (or suspicion) 
To his (its) own (substance) scandal (degrade in 
reputation)." Eale is not recorded at all in the 
JV". E. D. , but that it is for evil is made evident 
by deale, in the same Quartos for devil, with 
which compare deil. Scandal is so used, as a 
verb, in four other passages in the plays. 

Now if for of a doubt we read out o' doubt (un- 
doubtedly), a frequent Shakesperian locution, we 
have the sense complete, for ' ' the stamp of one 
defect" is not a matter of doubt or suspicion. 
For a = o', of, compare "out adores" (n, 1, 
109), for out of doors, and "tickled a th' sere" 
(ii, 2, 354), for tickle o' the sere. And surely 
at a time when such misprints as one for and, 
and for as, for for our, were common, of for out 
would be a small offense. 



Edwaed A. Allen. 



University of Missouri. 



FRANZ VON SICKINGEN'S APPEAL TO 
THE GERMAN NATION. 

Sickingen addresses himself in this pamphlet * 
to all the members of the German nation from 
the princes down to the citizens and peasants to 
defend himself against the accusation of having 
attempted a general uprising of the lower classes, 
especially the peasants or as the German phrase 
used in those days has it : einen Buntschuh zu 
erregen. At the same time he gives his reasons 
for his feud with the archbishop of Trier who he 
thinks is responsible for all his troubles. He also 

1 Cp. E. Kiick, Schriftstellernde Adlige der Reformations- 
zeit. i. Sickingen und Landschad. Rostock, 1894. 



